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THE WATERS OF BLACKPOOL 

BY W. D. HOWELLS 

Wheneveb we said we were going to Blackpool, it seemed 
to fill our English, friends with surprise and pleasure. They 
asked why were we going to Blackpool, and when we tried 
to say they laughed the more. We could not believe our- 
selves that we were going, or that we were really there 
when we arrived. We were, in fact, so high in the social 
scale through our friendships that we might never have 
heard of it if it had not been for one of the most liberal 
of our acquaintance who had noted some years before our 
interest in the popular crowd at Llandudno, and told us 
we ought to see Blackpool. He tried to enlighten our dense 
superiority by explaining that Blackpool was the seaside 
resort beyond Liverpool of the whole cotton-spinning and 
iron - casting country, and that masters and men alike 
thronged it in the season, the masters lavishing their gains 
and the men their earnings in one mad month or wild week 
of unstinted gaiety. The men, he said, would save through 
the whole year, and then at the holiday time would take 
their hoarded fifteen or twenty pounds and blow them^ in 
there on themselves and families. He left us with a longing 
for the sight of their ingenuous profusion, which we had 
now come to appease, though he was charier as to the mas- 
ters and as to their spending; perhaps because he knew less 
about them, or perhaps because he knew that I cared less 
for masters than men, whether at work or at play. In 
the eventual phantasmagory of the place, I had no great 
effect from their longer sojourn in villa or cottage, though 
I do not say that such housings were not as fine as they 
are at our own seasides ; I say merely that I did not notice 
them. Perhaps I did not know where to look for them; 
some aristocratic quarter of Blackpool there must have been, 
and I offer my excuses to it. 
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We arrived there on an August Saturday when a hun- 
dred and sixty special trains brought their passengers 
from the whole North country for the week - end or the 
week following. But we had come almost immediately 
from Brighton, and of course there was a contrast; for one 
thing, there is no Boyal Pavilion of George IV. 's fancy at 
Blackpool. It is very, very modern, Blackpool is, and, if it 
has any historical associations, I am not aware of them; 
though I do not say that Mary, Queen of Scots, for instance, 
was not once captured or imprisoned there, and I cannot 
deny that a great Cromwellian battle was fought at Preston- 
pans not far away, and the Royalists very acceptably beaten. 
I am mortified that I cannot offer more serious information 
than this, and I fall back shamefacedly enough upon the 
small personal experiences which readers of travel really 
care more for. 

The smallest of these were the rooms given us at the 
hotel which the manageress showed us with a polite regret, 
which did not somehow enlarge them. They were about 
the size of the staterooms we had on the steamer coming 
over, or of the bedrooms in Pompeii, which they might have 
been studied from by the architects accompanying the 
Roman legions in their invasion of Britain; but they had 
an inexorable claim upon us in the fact that they were the 
only rooms left in the hotel when we wired. They proved 
good rooms to sleep in, and the hotel proved so good in 
every way that we were finally glad of them, if not proud 
of them. At the worst they showed the congested state 
of that Blackpool of the master class which we were des- 
tined otherwise to see so little of. 

The hotel stood back of wide lawns, not so much broken 
by flower-beds as to be unfit for bowls and tennis ; Biblical 
games, apparently, for they were played almost exclusively 
by the Hebrew guests, whose race is not inhumanly shut 
from the summer hotels in England as it is from ours. The 
chairs on these lawns commanded vast prospects of the 
quays which stretched north and south as inimitably as the 
sea in front of them, or as the beaches between where all 
day long, from early breakfast-time to late bed-time, pad- 
dlers of every age and sex were countlessly paddling as 
one. If I seem to make light of the paddling, I am wrong, 
for it was really very charming to see, especially as prac- 
tised by children in the care of nurses and parents, who 
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made them the excuse for baring their own legs to the 
winds and waves. I especially liked the kind young fathers 
who came earliest with their families, to let some wade 
in the gentle surf of the shelving shore, and others gallop 
up and down over the beach on ponies or donkeys, while 
their dogs barked round and bit, in their joyous riot, both 
surf and sand. Such families, I took it from the ponies 
and donkeys, were of the master-class, but there was room 
enough on those immeuse margins for a whole world of 
the man-class. Really one could not exaggerate the stretch 
of those margins by drawing the longest bow; and I do 
not know whether the extent seemed largened or lessened 
by the wide piers carried far out to sea and jointed, as it 
were, at two or three intervals with pavilions, for dancing 
or acting, or both. When they came to an end at last, their 
ends were bounced about by pleasure craft, steam and sail; 
notably, in one case, by a passenger steamer always coming 
from or going to the Isle of Man, which kept itself out 
of sight somewhere in the offing. The people who debarked 
from this boat had so little the air of having had a smooth 
trip that I wondered at the courage of those who promptly 
embarked as she sea-sickeningly rose and sank at the pier- 
head. 

But it is not the shipping that most or at all impresses 
the visitor at Blackpool; it is the myriads of other visitors. 
Figures could as easily lie about their numbers by under- 
stating as by over-stating them, and whether you were a 
spectator of the throng or an infinitesimal particle of it the 
multitude was always astounding. Before this, in writing 
of English things, I have had occasion to intimate that many 
of them afford exercise for that modesty which is always 
really the heart of American brag. Whether the scale in 
England is so small generally that any variation from it 
seems prodigious, or whether the things are really great, 
I am not ready to say; but in that little island there are 
certainly things that impress one as great. I suppose that 
there is no Niagara Falls there, no Mammoth Cave, no 
Yosemite, no Pike's Peak, no Metropolitan Tower, Lake 
Superior, no Chicago Stock-yards; and yet there are things 
in all these sorts which strike you as worthy of comparison. 
Besides, there are certain positive wonders, natural and ar- 
tificial, which, there is no disputing, are more marvelous 
than anything of the kind that we have. London, for ex- 
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ample, unquestionably outdoes any city of ours. New York 
is a large town, but New York, except for her high grade of 
intelligence, could easily be lost in London. The only thing 
in which we excel England beyond parallel and peradventure 
is the spectacular purity of our municipal administrations 
and our freedom from graft in civic affairs. If you come, 
however, to something like the crowd on the promenade at 
Blackpool, you have several other English crowds to com- 
pare it with. You have the crowds at Folkestone, at Mar- 
gate, at Brighton, which, although they are vastly smaller, 
are so much larger than any American seaside crowds that 
there is no talking, in the same breath, except of Atlantic 
City alone at Easter time. If you are there then, at that 
point where the myriads of the Board Walk thicken for a 
conscious moment under the eye of the camera scanning it 
for a postal-card photograph, you can have some notion 
of the crowd forever writhing, forever worming, squirming, 
up and down at Blackpool. From a chair in the hotel gar- 
den it looked like some immeasurable organism, some mon- 
ster of the geologic prime, never still, but creeping with 
one side this way and the other that. Near by it resolved 
itself into men, women, and children ; farther off it was mere 
human mass with those opposite bilateral movements which 
I have tried to suggest, and there were miles of it. Dread- 
ful enough to look at, the mammoth mass became terrible 
when you fused yourself in its bulk. It seemed the same 
in bulk by night and by day; it must have slept sometime, 
perhaps not in bulk, but in detail, each atom that sank away 
to slumber replaced by another atom fresh for the vigil ; or 
if it slept in bulk it was in some somnambulent sort, with the 
sense of a bad dream, a writhing and twisting nightmare. 
It was always awful to look upon, but awfulest at high 
noon, when it had swollen to its hugest, and was imaginably 
famishing for lunch with the hunger of some consuming 
insect horde. 

Possibly I am exaggerating in the impression I am try- 
ing to give of the Blackpool crowd. Doubtless any happy 
couple, near wed or newly wed, of those that abounded 
in the mass could prove me grotesquely mistaken, if not 
wilfully false. They could say that they had the time of 
their lives that day at Blackpool, and could ask nothing 
better than to repeat their transport. I admit this, and yet 
I do not allow that there were oysters enough for that 
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mammoth organism in common, or in severalty, if it became 
hungry all at once, and turned upon the oyster-tables which 
chiefly offered to stay the collective famine. There were, 
of course, other things to eat along those endless quays 
and in the restaurants that fronted on them, but oysters 
prevailed out of comparison with other provisions; oysters 
always in the shell, after the sole English fashion of eating 
them, and never in any of the American variants of fry 
or broil or stew. I suppose that if the oyster - shells of 
Blackpool were cast in one heap the cairn would mount 
to the skies, but a tardy respect for precision obliges me 
to say that I saw no such monument. 

I have an impression of the bathing at Blackpool as quite 
disproportionate to the paddling. For one thing it must 
be more expensive ; where one can afford to bathe a thousand 
may paddle at no cost. Still there were no doubt bathers 
and bathing-machines; but I suspect that the innumerable 
majority resort to Blackpool for the sea-air rather than 
for the sea-water. Even the sea-air the most of the ma- 
jority take very mediately on the streets that stretch back 
from the quays or behind them, where in thousands and 
thousands of little stone houses the majority seem to lodge. 
In the glare of our Sunday afternoon, which was a very 
hot glare in these streets, we passed miles of such little 
houses, and saw their front steps and the seats of their 
narrow garden door-yards full of their drowsing lodgers. 
The men were often frankly asleep, the women and even the 
children were not very alert, and, if not bound in a Sabbath 
slumber, were subdued by lunch to a sympathetic silence. 
It is said that they oftenest bring their provisions with 
them for the few days of their stay, and the houses are 
strictly their lodging; but nearer the sea the houses were 
evidently for board as well as lodging, as we might see 
through the windows of their parlors by the tables 
set so close that the windows themselves had each a table 
conspicuously in it. One such was offered to our courageous 
inquiry for afternoon tea, and I am sorry now that our 
courage did not hold out so far as taking it, but at the time 
it seemed too conspicuous even for Americans. 

Of course we wondered, or at least we said we wondered, 
why all those poor souls should have come to Blackpool 
for what we could see of their pleasure, but a little reflection 
ought to have taught us to moderate our amazement. Peo- 
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pie even so wrong-headed as we like to think the English 
average do not take their year's savings in one hand and 
their families in the other and hurry summer after summer 
for one hot week on or behind those sands out of mere 
midsummer madness. Perhaps if we had seen the towns 
and the houses which they lived in the rest of the year we 
might have found their joy (it did not look much like joy, 
though) in their Blackpool sojourn more justifiable than it 
appeared. I am afraid we did not consider, either, the 
gratification of their natural pride in being in Blackpool, 
and of meeting people they knew there, whom afterwards 
they could exchange reminiscences with, and remind of the 
splendid times they had there together. Above all, I sus- 
pect we did not think of the people they did not meet there, 
for one reason or another, and whom they could tell that 
they ought to have been there, and have the more pleasure 
in telling that because they knew these poorer people were 
not able to come, either because they had not been able to 
save the money for the outing, or because they had lived 
so lavishly the whole year that they found themselves with 
nothing to waste on the holiday. At the very worst, their 
sojourn would be lovelier in the retrospect than in the as- 
pect, and they could recall it with ever-increasing belief in 
its iridescence, as they began putting shilling with shilling 
and pound with pound for the next summer's outing. The 
case has its pathos, which I cannot hope to realize to the 
millionaire imagination of most of my readers, but I trust 
there is here and there some one poor enough to understand. 
I could well have wished to know more of the well-behaved 
and decent-looking folks within doors and without, in all 
those hot, uncomfortable but not uncleanly streets, and I am 
tempted to make up things about them; but perhaps I had 
better not. In the thoroughfares paralleling the sea-front or 
leading to it there were trams, but in most of the streets 
there was nothing to meet the eye or distract the mind from 
the steady glare. "We passed some chapels in which there 
seemed to be afternoon services ; toward the end of our ram- 
ble there came streaming tides of people from the quay for 
the inflexible English rite of afternoon tea; detached atoms 
of the organism which they left writhing up and down beside 
the sea, insensible of their defection. Besides chapel and 
tea there seemed no other entertainment for those kind, dull- 
looking masses. In Blackpool on the esplanade there is a 
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Winter Garden, there is a Ferris Wheel and an Eiffel Tower, 
with several variety theaters and a mighty ball-room; but all 
these were fast locked on onr Sunday ; there was only the sea 
with its piers and quays, and even on the piers there was 
none of that dancing which it is said ' ' you ought to see ' ' at 
Blackpool, not because you ought not to see it, but because 
it is so inoffensively typical of the place and people. 

Something of it we did see on our Saturday night in an 
inclosure on one of the piers ; but I cannot say it was worth 
going to Blackpool to see. In other inclosures there was 
roller-skating, such as we may see even in New York, though 
there in Blackpool, under the electric glitter, it had a peculiar 
distinction, as the skaters rose and sank on the switchback 
inclines, and the girls flitted by, with the tilt of pretty ships, 
so swiftly that we could not say they were not pretty girls. 
Perhaps some of them were, and all were young and looked 
glad. 

There were shops on those piers, and there were vaude- 
ville shows which tempted us within, but could not keep us 
there ; there was not a Pierrot in any, though at several they 
were promised; and the actors were of the artistic quality of 
the " entertainers " who haunt the summer hotels in Eng- 
land and make one glad it is not always May ; or June, July 
or August, for that matter. 

It was much better on the beach below at night, where 
there were sermons in the dusky flare of kerosene torches 
and oysters in the like illumination. That is, there must 
have been oysters, for there were oysters everywhere else; 
and there were other things to eat, like fruit and the very 
bilious-looking pink-and-yellow " sweets " of the island. 
There were people listening and eating, and large and little 
groups talking together on the sands. There were children 
far too young to be up so late, but who would remember the 
unwise indulgence of their elders as the supreme joy of 
their lives — if they lived. These merry-makers, if it was 
merry they were making, were of the sort who must go home 
to bed in those close back streets which we had found so hot 
in the afternoon ; and no wonder they waited for the tide and 
the night to be at full before they left the pleasant sands. 
I should not have blamed them if they had stayed up till 
morning there. It was their chance to feel the mystery and 
the beauty of the sea and the dark, one of those priceless 
moments which outvalue whole lifetimes of common experi- 
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ence. Poor, ordinary fellow men and women, how few such 
moments could come to them even at Blackpool, the sole ro- 
mance of their workaday year, on which they did well to lav- 
ish the savings from their hard earnings ! In spite of their 
wastefulness it must have heen much to them that they could 
have so much of that joy for nothing. The morning held no 
promise of better things for them; they could make them- 
selves part of the monster organism writhing up and down 
the quays, or they could take a tram that went north or a 
tram that went south; but a tram would cost money. No, 
the day would mock them with their poverty of resource; 
at the best it could only invite them to sit on the different 
levels of the higher or lower walks along the sea-front, and 
there they would be crowded and tired. The night beside 
the sea could alone give them room and rest. 

Even under cover of the dark I had not the courage to ask 
any of them if it were not so. I knew very well they would 
be glad to say, or to talk on any terms, those fathers and 
mothers of families, if only to contradict one another in the 
report of their common opinions and emotions. But travel 
is mostly a waste of opportunity. You meet innumerable 
people who would eagerly tell you their lives or analyze their 
characters to you, if you would offer them the chance by 
the slightest question, and yet you pass them dumbly by 
while inwardly you are hungering and thirsting to know 
about them. How rich I might have made this page if, when 
we venturously formed part of the organism on the quay, I 
could have asked some elbow neighbor what he was when 
he was at home, and how long he was going to stay, and how 
he liked it: and was that lady with him his wife; and how 
many were they in family. He might not have responded in 
the same ingenuous spirit, but I think he would. 

How the social world at Blackpool was probably made up 
I did indeed infer from the family in our railway carriage as 
we came. They were people of third-class tickets who, as 
often happens in England, had been put in a better compart- 
ment because there were no third-class places left for them ; 
but they were very acceptable society. They were from a 
small town off the line, and were village folk of serious 
mind in the elderly father and mother, of gay expectation 
in the young girl, their daughter, and irrepressible greed 
in the small boy, their son. They were richly provisioned for 
the journey, and from time to time they all ate from their 
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basket; except the boy, who ate all the time, when he was 
not rushing from the train to seize upon his father and keep 
him, with tears and cries, from being left at the different 
stations where he got out to look about him. The girl was 
very pretty, but when she smiled she showed that sad defect 
of the vanished or vanishing teeth which so early forsake the 
mouths of lower middle-class English youth. But she looked 
kind and good, and when she became that night one of the 
little ships that rose and sank on the waves of the skating- 
rinks on the piers, no spectator would have been the wiser 
or the sadder for her loss, if she smiled with her lips shut. 

I had not the courage to ask my fellow-atoms in the organ- 
ism on the quay who and what and why they were, and I 
had still less courage to put any like questions to the people 
in the hotel in whom I imagined such Blackpool quality as 
the master class might have. Very probably they were pass- 
ing strangers like ourselves. One of them who sat next our 
table, and who talked willingly, turned out a young Irish 
business man settled in Birmingham; others, sitting in the 
garden chairs, with their hats and cigars at American slants, 
talked vigorously together on business matters and might 
easily have mistaken themselves for my fellow-countrymen. 
In fact, the provincial English business man often makes you 
think of home when you meet him in the North. As I saw him 
now at Blackpool I never learned whether he was there for 
his summer holidays or had merely taken a day off and 
come because it was Aviation Week. 

This attraction had not drawn our own wandering steps ; 
we had come to Blackpool for Blackpool, but when we found 
that it was Aviation Week we were so far from sorry that 
we set off on the top of the first tram after lunch for the field 
of the flying, which was inland from the southward beach. 
The reader to whom I have confessed myself so ignorant of 
the human facts of Blackpool need not dread my trying to 
make it up to him by telling of the aviation, though it was 
then more the novelty and less the bore that it now is. 
When, as we drew toward the field on our tram-top, and 
casually caught sight of one of the machines wheeling high 
in air, we thought it was one of the familiar half-tones in 
the illustrated papers; it had scarcely a moment's surprise 
for us. It was better, I will allow, in the flying-field, where as 
the biplanes and monoplanes were wheeled out on the grass 
thev were made each, after a delay of poignant doubt, to rise 
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from a run into a flight and then to mount the steeps of space 
and whir and wheel away. One of them quite refused to 
leave the ground and had to be taken off the field, but the 
others, with the shuddering sound of planing-mills, which 
seems their contribution to the noise of a noise-maddened 
world, and is such an earnest of horrors to come, flew sat- 
isfactorily enough, with that present loss of interest for 
the spectator which I have noted. Probably if we could 
really see a miracle it would not have the charm of an every- 
day occurrence. In a world full of the commonplaces of 
steamboats, locomotives and automobiles, the flying-ma- 
chines could scarcely push their way without bringing the 
sense of something essentially uninteresting. I except from 
this sweeping censure, however, the graceful monoplane, 
which when it got up and away looked pleasingly like a 
mammoth dragon-fly, and not so much like a half-tone illus- 
tration. 

Our tickets to the ground admitted us to the lottery by 
which we might draw the prize of going up with one of the 
aviators. It was our dread of this terrific piece of luck which 
drove us prematurely from the scene, and sent us hurrying 
back to our hotel at no greater height than a tram-top. 

W. D. Howells 
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